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lieto literature 

The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 



OLD TESTAMENT 

BOOKS 

Cheyne, T. K. The Two Religions of Israel, with a Re-Examination of the Prophetic 
Narratives and Utterances. London: A. and C. Black, ion. Pp. xv+428. 
12s. 6d. 

The two religions in question are the lower and the higher. The former was the 
religion of Yerahmeel that had its origin and support in North Arabia and was the 
religion of the masses in Israel; the latter was the religion of Yahweh championed 
by the great prophets against tremendous odds. The religion of Yerahmeel is iden- 
tified by the author with Baalism. The book is full of ingenious and often valuable 
suggestions, but the author's Yerahmeelite obsession gives an air of unreality to the 
presentation as a whole. It is, in any case, a book for scholars rather than for the 
general public. 

Thomsen, Peter. Die Palastina Literatur. Eine internationale Bibliographie in 
systematischer Ordnung mit Autoren- und Sachregister. Band II: Die Literatur 
der Jahre 1905-1909. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, ion. Pp. xx+316. 
This is an exhaustive list of the literature concerning Palestine that has appeared 
during the last five years. The length of the list is astonishing. The number of 
titles given is 3,755. The preceding volume published in .1908, which started this 
great undertaking and covered the period from 1895 to 1904, included only 2,918 
titles. The publication of the work is made possible by the co-operation of four 
learned societies, among them being the Palestine Exploration Fund. The expecta- 
tion is that this will become a permanent institution. It is a work calculated to be 
of great service to students of the history, geography, and archeology of Palestine 
and should have a place in every large library. The industry and accuracy of the 
editor are beyond praise. 

Price, Ira Maurice. The Ancestry of Our English Bible. An account of Manu- 
scripts, Texts, and Versions of the Bible. 4th ed. Philadelphia: Sunday School 
Times Co., 1910. Pp. xxiv+330; 44 plates. $1.50. 

The celebration of the Tercentenary of the Authorized Version of 161 1 warrants 
reference to the new edition of this useful book. Besides being one of the required 
volumes in the Methodist Episcopal courses for ministers, it is used as a textbook in 
some of our colleges and theological seminaries. Its efficiency and attractiveness 
are greatly enhanced by the large number of excellent reproductions of samples of 
manuscripts and editions. 

ARTICLES 

Thackeray, H. St. J. Primitive Lectionary Notes in the Psalm of Habakkuk. 

The Journal of Theological Studies, January, 191 1, pp. 191-213. 

A very interesting argument which seeks to show that as early as 300 B.C. the 
third chapter of Habakkuk was read in the Jewish temple ritual as a lesson on the 
occasion of one of the great annual festivals. The evidence for this is found in three 
lectionary notes, two of which occur only in obscure Greek MSS, and the third in 
all the texts. These notes are hints as to the location and extent of various readings 
from the law and the prophets employed in the regular service of worship. The 
readings occur in vss. 3, qb, and 19. The light thrown upon 3 : 96 is indeed welcome, for 
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it has long been an enigma. It has been reckoned that at least one hundred trans- 
lations of this passage have been devised. The result of Thackeray's discovery if 
accepted would be the removal from the text of the obscure words, "The oaths to 
the tribes were a sure word." 

NEW TESTAMENT 

BOOKS 

Robertson, A. T. Commentary on the Gospel According to Matthew. [The Bible 
for Home and School.] New York: Macmillan, ion. Pp. xiii+294. 60 cents. 
Professor Robertson devotes an extended introduction to the problems of author- 
ship, date, historical value, etc. He connects the gospel at least indirectly with the 
apostle Matthew, and holds that its date was not later than 70 and probably much 
earlier. The German two-document hypothesis dominates his synoptic criticism, 
and other views are summarily dismissed. The notes are for the most part unin- 
fluenced by criticism, and often needlessly homiletical. The style is sometimes 
casual and even harsh: "We are due God a righteous life" (p. 108). The precise 
theme of the gospel is not grasped by Professor Robertson, and some serious problems 
of interpretation and criticism are quite passed over. On the whole, the book hardly 
represents the best modern view of the First Gospel. 

Swete, Henry B. The Ascended Christ. A Study in the Earliest Christian Teach- 
ing. London: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. xv+168. 80 cents net. 
These lectures, prepared originally for ministerial candidates, interpret the New 
Testament statements as to the ascension of Jesus and his place in heaven more 
in terms of the historic creeds and liturgies than in those of historical criticism or of 
religious experience. It may be questioned whether a more modern terminology 
might not have better served what is evidently an earnest religious purpose. 

Conybeare, F. C. History of New Testament Criticism. [A History of the Sciences.] 

New York: Putnam, 1010. Pp. 192. 75 cents. 

An illuminating book might be written on this subject, but it must be done with 
less bias and more sense of proportion than Mr. Conybeare has shown. But he is 
a scholar, even though not a historian, and has collected some interesting facts and 
excerpts. It is unfortunate that he has discussed them with such partisan vehe- 
mence, and that while lamenting the lack of critical New Testament works in English, 
he has overlooked so many of just that description, in making up his bibliography. 
In synoptic criticism and literature, in particular, Mr. Conybeare is poorly posted. 

Henson, L. L. Researches in Palestine. Boston: S. D. Towne, 1910. Pp. 85. 

Mr. Henson has visited Palestine and writes with the enthusiasm of an eye- 
witness. He gives a compact survey of the work of late years at Jerusalem, Lachish, 
Gezer, Samaria, Capernaum (Tell-Hum), and other sites. The book is freely illus- 
trated, and there is a good bibliography. 



